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The Myth of 1912: If it were not so widely propagated, it would be downright silly. But the fact 
is that today Candidate Taft is pictured throughout the land as mounted on a political steamroller, 
crushing in his path all opposition from the masses of Republican voters. The Senator’s father, 
President William Howard Taft in 1912 did this very thing — when he sought re-election that year, 
found that former President Theodore Roosevelt blocked his way and used all the power of a President 
who is head of the Party machine to beat the Bull Moose opposition. The difference — which invali- 
dates this attempt to draw a parallel — is contained in one word “patronage”. 

President William Howard Taft in 1912 was able to swamp opposition in the Convention by his 
power of Federal patronage. As a matter of fact, all Presidents of whatever party have possessed 
this supreme power and it is a political axiom that, if a President so desires, he can obtain renomi- 
nation from his convention without the shadow of a doubt. (Frank Kent, in his classic The Great Game 
of Politics, has a vivid description of why and how.) President Truman, if he wants to, can unques- 
tionably obtain renomination at the Democratic Convention next month. 


The Republican Party today — unlike in 1912 — is not in power in the Federal Government 
and has no Federal patronage. Senator Robert A. Taft has no Federal patronage. What power in 
party matters he holds comes from the usual pre-nominating exertions of his political workers, as 
in 1940 and 1948. There is no Taft steamroller in the sense of 1912. 


In truth, a “steamroller” can only be effectively fueled by patronage. In this nominating cam- 
paign of 1952, while there has been no Federal patronage, there has been patronage on the state 


level. And it has been the Eisenhower organization which has held and used the bulk of state 
patronage. 


Most of the delegate backing for the General is found in the states of New York, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, Vermont, Colorado: and Washington, where Republican gov- 
ernors control state machines. Taft has enjoyed similar fruits of power only in a few Western states, 
such as Utah, represented by rather small state delegations. Taft’s biggest gains of delegates have 


been in the primaries of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, where the Democratic Governors hold sway, and 
Wisconsin where a pro-Eisenhower Governor stayed neutral. 


How then did the Taft forces gain ascendancy in the Republican Party national apparatus? Taft 
forces, during the past three years, simply moved into the vacuum left by the cohorts of Governor Dewey, 
who were in retreat after the latter’s defeat in 48. Thus, local Party leaders sympathetic. to the 
Ohioan tended to take over more power and were joined by various other leaders who had been 
Dewey and Stassen followers, but who had become disillusioned of “me-tooism”. It was quite a 
natural development. 


Mutual recriminations about “steamroller” and “strong-arm” tactics are not likely to impress old 
political hands. This sort of tit-for-tat business is an old political custom. Neither side is as white 
as it claims, nor as black as its opponent alleges, 


Nor do statistics suggest that the Republican Party necessarily faces any such split as occurred in 
1912. The Washington Evening Star on June 15 reported that, whereas there were 254 disputed seats 
for delegates in 1912, “this year the number under dispute is expected to go between 75 and 100”. 
It should be noted that in the year of the Bull Moose, the disputes were on seats scattered all over the 
country, while in this year the disputes are largely in the South, a chronic sufferer from such ills. 
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Actually, therefore, the parallel with 1912 as presented by many commentators should hold no 


terrors for Party delegates, if it is regarded as what it really is — a myth. 


Political Talk: Paul Hoffman of the Ike campaign team has been trying to make deals, according 
to the grapevine. He is said to have offered Senator Knowland (Calif.) the second place on the 


ticket; and to have promised a prominent West Coast newspaper publisher the post of Ambassador 
to Britain. 





There are persistent reports that Tom Curran, Dewey’s Secretary of State, favors Taft for 
the nomination, and may declare himself publicly ere long. The Taft crowd boast that they have 
made progress in New York City, with their candidate controlling 16 delegates from metropolitan 


New York. 





Averell Harriman is the butt of jokes from many Democratic leaders in the Capital. One 
of their cracks is: “How can you elect a man who travels about with a croquet mallet in his luggage?” 
Harriman is known among his friends as an enthusiastic croquet player. 

On Capitol Hill, there is much talk that Senator Brien McMahon of Connecticut may retire 


from his seat before long. This year might see two Senatorial races in the Nutmeg state, as was the 
case in 1950. 





The Liability of New York: Antagonism towards the nation’s largest city has cropped up far more 
often in this campaign year than formerly. In the nomination races of both parties, suggestion that 
a candidate comes from New York chills the local politicos “in the sticks” and the promise “he can 
carry New York” leaves leaders out in the country cold. They recall how Dewey got New York's 
electoral vote, but lost the election in 1948. One of the best expressions of this phenomenon we have 
seen was in a recent speech — much noticed hereabouts —- by Chairman Ansel B. Solenberger of 
Winchester, Va., in the Virginia Republican State Convention. 


“If we are to fashion a Republican victory”, said Mr. Solenberger, “after five successive Presi- 
dential defeats and ten out of eleven Congressional defeats, we must abandon the Willkie-Dewey type 
of campaign, run by New York-minded men, and develop a new campaign strategy. Such a new 
strategy will aim at building a Republican majority without the all too doubtful support of New York.” 

But how to win? Mr. Solenberger answers: “A Republican victory in November cannot be 
fashioned by trying to win the voters of the New and Fair Deal. Victory can only be won by adding 
to the full Republican strength the votes of those Jeffersonian Democrats who are on the side of 


Liberty, and who are just over the party line from us. There are millions of them. But they won't 
vote with us on a ‘me-too’ basis.” 


Socialized Medicine: Tuesday, June 17. saw the end of a battle in which, for five weeks, a band of 
House Republicans (led by Reed [N.Y.], Curtis [Nebr]., Simpson [Pa.] and Jenkins [Ohio]) made 
a grim and gallant effort to defeat the Administration’s determination to railroad a vote-buying security 
bill (H.R. 7800) through Congress before the election. The vote was 360 to 22 and the bill now 
goes to the Senate where it is sure to pass. 


Among the bill’s numerous provisions, two are crucial: (1) The Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Benefit is raised $5 a month with no social security tax increase to sustain it. This is the vote-buying 
feature. (2) The “insurance” rights of permanently and totally disabled persons previously on the 
rolls are frozen. This opens the door to socialized medicine since nobody disabled can qualify with- 
out medical certification and the regulations obviously can be laid down by no one but the Administrator 
— Oscar Ewing or whoever holds his job. 


Herculean efforts over the weekend of May 17-18 roused the doctors of the country and, when the 


bill first came to a vote, on May 19, Reed and his friends were able to defeat it, to the utter astonish- 
ment and consternation of Chairman Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee. After a lull of 
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10 days, in which every effort was made to persuade the home folks that the opposition was trying 
to starve the aged to death, the bill was trimmed of a few of its most alarming phrases and hustled 
to the floor once more — with the socialized medicine time bomb intact. Despite Reed’s best efforts, 
he and his crowd were licked. 

The bitterest reflection on the whole episode is that reasonable alternatives to the present system 
exist, but nothing effective has ever been done to rally the opposition to one of the alternatives. Curtis 
has tried in the House, Cain has tried in the Senate. There have been some other sporadic efforts, 
but Congress lives in mortal fear of social security legislation, the old folks vote is ever in mind and 
the subject is complex and calls for much elucidation. The prospects of the fight against socialized 
medicine do not look favorable today. 


Congressional Investigation: One committee on Capitol Hill has unearthed data of a very startling 
nature in recent weeks. We are assured that in the near future, this material will be made public. 
We have our fingers crossed. For we also hear that very strong pressure is being exerted to keep the 
facts secret. 

This committee’s staff has been delving into the records of campaign contributions. They have 
discovered that some individuals, well known as Republicans, have made larger contributions to 
Democratic chests than to those of the GOP. One instance showed that the individual gave $5,000 to a GOP 
campaign committee, but at the same time five times as much, or $25,000, to a Democratic cam- 
paign committee. 

Now these particular individuals are not “liberal” Republicans. They have long been classified 
as of the “‘anti-me-too” variety, as supporters of Taft, Bricker, Dirksen, etc. At least, that is the way 
they talk and express themselves to others. Hence, the motives for their strange conduct can hardly 
be regarded as springing from an ideology. 

Nor does the motivation fall into the traditional category of just “paying both sides”. It is well, 
although not generally, known that certain vested interests and individuals contribute to both parties, 
or to both candidates in some campaigns. But, in these cases, the donations are usually in exactly 
equal amounts. 

The disproportion in the cases above mentioned has excited the curiosity of members of the in- 
vestigation committee, who are speculating rather cynically about the motivations. The committee 
might call some of these dispensers of funds and ask some rather pointed questions. 


The Gates of Inflation: It had to happen. There was nothing else for the Treasury to do, after the 
public had turned down its “savings” bonds (as reported in last week’s HUMAN EVENTS), but to go 
to the banks and financial institutions with marketable bonds. On Monday, June 16, the government 
opened its books for the biggest cash financing operation since the war. It needed $3.5 billion very 
badly. It got the money in one day. 


Why not? These are not the kind of bonds you keep “under the mattress” until maturity. The 
banks can turn them into cash at any time. If the investment drains their reserves they can discount 
the bonds with the Federal Reserve System and replenish the reserves. They can do the same thing if 
they need cash for commercial borrowings. In short, this kind of paper can be “monetized” and is 
therefore inflationary. 

The market estimates that the commercial banks will get about $1.5 billion of these bonds, the 
non-bank subscribers about $2 billion. But, this does not mean that the latter will keep them until 
maturity; there is a quick profit turnover gimmick in the transaction and many speculators will take 
advantage of it. The banks will eventually get most of the issue. 


Thus, the “savings” bonds which were sold to the public during the war, with the argument that 


they would “prevent inflation”, are now being replaced with bonds that are a prime cause of inflation. 
It had to happen, given the basic inflationary urge of politics. 


It is interesting to note that the new bonds were offered only “after weeks of market studies and 
advice from the financial community”, as the Wall Street Journal puts it. This means that the 
Treasury ‘people did ‘not arbitrarily set the interest rate and the maturity date until after they had 
err around and found out what the market would take. This is a far cry from the “controlled 
interest” ideas that Henry Morganthau and the Harvard economists propagated during the war. 


A German View: As tension in the world situation mounts, the Germans show little enthusiasm 
about lining up with the Western powers against Soviet Russia. We have obtained a copy of a broad. 
cast from the Stuttgart radio station in Western Germany of May 16, in which the commentator, Kar] 
Silex, says: 

“If the Americans are convinced that a solution along the lines contained in the Soviet proposals 
coincides with their own interests, and if the American over-all situation towards the Soviets could 
thereby be improved, it becomes clear then that the shifting of the accent of American foreign policy 
toward the East as advocated by John Foster Dulles would thereby be greatly facilitated.” [This 
well known American diplomat has recently been urging a stronger U.S. policy in the Far East and 
less emphasis on the building of a barrier to Soviet aggression in Europe. ] 

“The opportunity for such a solution”, says the German commentator, “has also been incorpo- 
rated in the German treaty by the American representatives. Dulles’ statements thus constitute a 
further reason for the disappearance of the integration clause from the German treaty. Why, then, 
should the Germans themselves place obstacles in the road toward reunification by pledging a future 
all-German state unchangeably to the West even before it is born, and why should they do so at a time 
when American foreign policy shows critical tendencies indicating that some day the United States might 
welcome a German independent buffer state between the power groups as definitely beneficial to 
American interests, and that such a buffer state might be preferred to the danger that lies in the 
perpetuation of Germany’s cleavage?” 


Book Front: The Times book review section is at it again — or, if you will, still. In the past year, 
the review section took a severe drubbing at the hands of Irene Kuhn (in her famous piece in the 
American Legion Monthly) and from Sen. Owen brewster in a speech and remarks in the Congres 
sional Record. The journalist and the Senator drew up an indictment of the Times on the score of 
favoring pro-Communist books on the Far East, and for treating anti-Communist books less favorably. 
It is well known that the Times book review section has enoromus influence on the success or failure 
of books in the trade. After the above attacks, many persons felt that the review editors bent to the 
new wind and were pursuing a more equitable policy. But now, this week, criticism is rising again 
— over the Times’ handling of two significant books. 

The two books are Louis Budenz’ The Cry Is Peace (Regnery) and Ralph de Toledano’s Spies, 
Dupes & Diplomats (Little, Brown), just published. Both works are sharply anti-Communist and 
emphasize the lethal results of Red infiltration in the United States. Neither author is exactly kind 
towards the Administration’s policy on China and the Far East. Last Sunday, June 15, the Times 
gave rather unfavorable reviews to both these books. 

Hence, the Times is under fire again. It is immediately noted that the individuals who wrote 
the reviews are members of the New York Times staff. Why — it is asked — did the Times choose 
these men instead of professional book reviewers like Granville Hicks or Dr. Sidney Hook? Neither 
reviewer has particularly qualified himself as an expert on the subject matter in the books. The 
editorial policy of the paper has been what is commonly called “anti-anti-Communist”. Therefore, 


has the Times — as in years past on the subject of China policy — carried over its editorial policy 
into the pages of its book review section? 
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IF THERE ARE ANY AMERICANS 
By FRANK CHODOROV 





W' LEARN that the Association for the Repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment has 

been launched, pro forma, and that its purpose is being applauded at large 
meetings, three and four a week. The news stirs the imagination even though it has 
not as yet hit the front pages. 

This is not a reform movement; the proposal to do away with income taxation, 
in toto, is revolutionary in character. That is why the news is arresting. A reform is 
simply a change in the legal ritual of the country, and does not disturb the political 
setup. A revolution, on the other hand, shifts the incidence of power from one group 
to another, and sometimes, as in the case of the American Revolution, it transfers the 
seat of sovereignty from an entrenched institution to the citizenry as a whole. Whenever 
such a power-shift has been effected, whether by violence or constitutional means, the 
country has experienced a revolution. 

A revolution was initiated in 1913, when the income tax amendment got into the 
Constitution. ‘The amendment was not heralded as a revolution, and very few realized 
that it would come to one, but the fact is, as events have shown, that when the govern- 
ment got the power to confiscate the citizen’s wealth it was put in position to confiscate 
his sovereignty. And that is revolutionary. 

The basic doctrine of the American policy is that the source of sovereignty is the 
citizen; he simply makes a loan of it to his representative for a specified period. How- 
ever, the exercise of sovereignty by a citizen presupposes his economic independence of 
the government he has chosen. If his livelihood is subject to government control or 
beneficence, or if the government, using his own money for the purpose, can harass and 
handicap him in his efforts to make a living, he is not likely to stand up to it. His 
sovereignty is diluted, and he becomes a subject, not a citizen. 

It has been demonstrated during our forty years’ experience with the income tax 
that sovereignty is indissolubly tied in with private property. If the citizen can retain 
possession and use of what he produces, he is the boss; if the government can grab his 


property he will learn to genuflect before it. It is because of the income tax that our 


elections have become a matter of insidious purchase; public opinion is what govern- 


ment propaganda, paid for by the citizen, makes it; and a vast machinery of intimidation 
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and domination has left the individual little room for independent action. The shift of 
power from the citizen to the government is as complete as if it had been accomplished 
by an invading army. 

The proposal to repeal the Sixteenth Amendment is therefore a proposal to restore 
sovereignty to the American citizen. It is, to use a modern term, counterrevolutionary, 
How far the effort will get depends on how many Americans are left in America, 
This is not a chauvinism, but rather an assertion that there is a tradition indigenously 
American, and the repeal proposal has some chance only if there are a fair number in 
this country who still hold to that tradition and are willing to fight for its retention. 
If, on the other hand, the habits of mind acquired under income taxation have completely 


submerged the American tradition, then any effort to restore citizen sovereignty is futile. 


U IS CUSTOMARY to identify the American tradition with the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence. Yet, the Declaration merely articulated what had become the habitual 
way of thinking in America over a century and a half. It phrased an American ethos, 
John Adams, writing in 1818, put it this way: “the Revolution was in the hearts of 


9? 


men” ... it was effected “before the war commenced”. That is to say, when Jefferson 
wrote about ‘“‘unalienable rights” he simply put into words what Americans instinctively 
felt. They opposed the British Crown because they could not do otherwise. 

When we try to define “Americanism” — of which there is much loose talk these 
days — we find it necessary to look to our beginnings for the essential ingredient. 
Whatever character this country can lay special claim to, it is the habit of freedom that 
was acquired before the country was formally organized. And it was an acquired, not 
an inherited characteristic, for the American was ethnologically as heterogeneous as his 
forebears. Nor did he get it from government. He had come by freedom by toil and 
trouble, and he meant to hold on to it. 

When he got around to setting up a political establishment of his own, the American 
had sense enough not to put too much trust in it. He had learned — without the help 
of any book on political science — that inherent in government, any government, is the 
tendency to rob the individual of his freedom. Hence, while recognizing the need of 
government for orderly gregarious living, he was against giving any political setup a 
free hand; it must be hamstrung. The Constitution could never have been ratified if it 
were not heavily underlined with ‘‘checks and balances’. 

The Constitution was tailor-made by and for Americans; it was fitted to their par- 
ticular habit of thought. That point was emphasized by one of its makers, Gouverneur 
Morris, when he was Minister to France during the Reign of Terror. ‘The French”, he 
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wrote, “want an American Constitution without reflecting that they have not American 
citizens to support it.” 


Ms FROM OUR original Constitution was a ‘‘check” that was all the more potent 
because of the omission. The straight-thinking pioneer knew full well that the 
power of government is in direct ratio to its income, and he was all for cutting the 
income of his new government to the bone; that way it could not get out of hand. 
About all he would allow it is what it could pick up from tariffs on imports. Since 
the foreign trade of the new country was insignificant, and tariffs could hardly provide 
enough to run the establishment, Hamilton made an urgent plea (see The Federalist) 
for excise taxes. More than that he could not get, and more than excise and tariff 
taxes did not get into the Constitution. 


Certainly, no tax on incomes got into the Constitution. There was no chance, 
even if the Founding Fathers had thought of asking for it. A people that had but 
recently kicked over the traces because of taxes far less onerous could hardly have 
countenanced having their pockets picked. It is interesting to speculate on what might 
have happened if the colonials had offered King George an income tax; he would surely 
have granted them all the representation they wanted, and, humbly begging their pardon, 
would have removed all the disabilities he had imposed on them. 


And so, from 1789 to 1913 (except for a war income tax levied by Lincoln, which was 
small and difficult of collection), the Federal government managed to get along on tariffs 
and excise taxes. It was a weak government, certainly, but the people were strong. 
Because it lacked the wherewithal to maintain enforcement agencies, it passed very few 
laws of intervention. Because the people could keep their earnings, no matter how big, 
the spirit of enterprise waxed strong. The peddler invested and reinvested his earnings 
from the original pack on his back, and built a department store. The blacksmith 
became a carriage maker, and his son an automobile manufacturer. Out of the savings 
of millions came railroads that spanned the country. The pace at which the economy 


of the country grew during the years when the people could keep and invest their 
earnings was miraculous. 


BY” THE POINT at issue is not how much better off we were economically when we 

could hold on to our incomes — that needs no proving — but how much better off 
we were politically and spiritually. Even though the master showers him with material 
things, the slave is still a slave. The proposal to abandon income taxation must rest its 
case not on economic arguments, no matter how convincing they are, but on the score 


of freedom. For, unless Americans want to be free, unless they put their tradition of 
freedom above all else, the Sixteenth Amendment will stay in the Constitution until the 
country takes its place with other Empires on the dump-heap of civilization. 


The low degree to which the concept of freedom has fallen is illustrated by the 
jaunty enumeration of ‘‘freedoms” by our late President. To the pre-income tax American 
that sort of talk would have sounded silly. He knew that there is only one freedom — 
freedom from the government. He knew that only the political establishment had power 
to limit his will to live. To him the sum and substance of freedom was to be let alone. 


That this concept of freedom has lost value is shown most forcefully in our acqui- 
escence to military conscription. In the old days, conscription was equated with the 
most degrading form of government then known: Czarism. Compulsory military 
service was simply loathsome to any self-respecting American. Today it is accepted as 
honorable, even “‘democratic’”. Why? In the first place, since the government has the 
power of compulsion, thanks to the income tax, we have made our adjustment with 
necessity. (How many conscripts would we have if evasion were easy?) And then, 
also thanks to the income tax, the emoluments of soldiering have been made attractive, 
and the special privileges the ex-soldier can look forward, to most alluring. ‘‘Pay the 
soldiers”, a dying Roman Emperor admonished his sons, “and the rest will take care 
of itself.” But, to pay the soldiers one must have the income tax. 


No pre-1913 businessman would have tolerated the invasion of his premises by 
snooping, arrogant agents of this, that and the other agency of government. As for 
filling our questionnaires calling for detailed information about his business and per- 
sonal life, he would have considered that humiliating and insulting. However, this 
inquisitorial method was then impossible, simply because the government did not have the 
wherewithal to hire inquisitors. Cops must be paid. 


In 1910, say, a Census agent who asked a woman her age, let alone questions of 
a more intimate nature, would have been unceremoniously kicked out. A worker would 
have howled “murder” if his pay envelope were picked by anybody but his wife. 
A government official would have risked his political life by offering a newspaperman 
a bribe, even of a cocktail, and the publisher who filled the pages of his sheet with 
government handouts would soon lose his circulation. 


In short, the practices built up under the income tax have undermined our sense 
of freedom. For that reason, the task of the Association for the Repeal of the Sixteenth 
Amendment will be most difficult. But, the fact that it has been founded indicates that 
there are some Americans in America. The question is, how many? 
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